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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 
Ar this time of the year librarians take their holidays. They will need the break this year 
as much as in any year since the end of the war. There are many problems to be faced in 
the autumn and winter, among them the continuous rising prices of everything, and the 
diversion of public funds to rearmament, which must have some repercussions upon the 
library service. Whether it is yet a faét that the pound is worth little more than five shillings 
in real money, we are not prepared to say, but it is certain that every cost has increased, and 
is continuing to increase. Especially is this so in connection with book produétion and book- 
selling ; even, as our correspondent on another page suggests, in some cases the royalties of 
authors are in jeopardy. How far this will go it is impossible to say. At the same time the 
rates everywhere promise to increase still further, and in spite of the advances, it is unlikely 
that libraries will be exempt from the stringencies of the time. Such predictions have, however, 
been frequently contradicted by our past experience. Some of the real advances libraries 
have made have seemed to be the direét result of bad times. This is hardly a holiday meditation, 
but we think our readers will need all the physical and mental refreshment they can get before 
they face the possibilities that may follow. 


* * * * * * 


In a narrower field one reflection of rising costs is seen in the announcement by several 
libraries of their intention to increase their fines for the undue detention of books ; where 
readers pay twopence they will now be asked to pay three-pence. There are variations on 
these increases, of course. Fines produce sums of money which are quite an appreciable part 
of the budget. A great city like Birmingham, on the old scales, draws in about £10,000 a year. 
It has been argued that this muléting of the public is contrary to the spirit of the Public Libraries 
Aéts ; in fatt, is illegal. This, we believe, has never been tested in the Courts. A free library 
is expected to be free in every particular. That is the argument. Some libraries in a spirit 
of large generosity have abandoned fines altogether, as has Dagenham, and the reader who 
retains books unduly is told of his anti-social behaviour. We have known readers, however, 
not to appreciate enthusiastically the gentle sermons which are preached to them, often by 
young boy or girl assistants. There is a more practical reason for fines. They produce money, 
and a library has never enough. 


* * * * 


Library service as seen from the other side of the counter was the matter of the May 
meeting of the Manchester and Distri€&t Division of the A.A.L. Before an audience of 120 
a team of four readers from Oldham gave their views on what constitutes a good library 
assistant, on the usefulness of the bespoken system, the use of Regional Bureaux to the reader, 
and—this with considerable authority—what books the library ought to supply. We are 
sorry that actual details of these subjects are not available at the moment, because it would have 
been interesting to know from candid readers what qualities they needed in good assistants, 
and what qualities they thought were bad. Many a reader thinks, too, that he knows more of 
books than the librarian, and in his own field he very often does. The novelty of this meeting 
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was that a librarian had induced a number of his readers to address professional librarians. 
We hope that many such mutual discussions of readers and librarians will follow this good 


example. 
* * * * * * 


It is highly improbable that THe Lisrary Wortp or any other library magazine 
would find entry into a library which does not subscribe to the Library Association Subjec& 
Index to Periodicals. In the hope, however, that we may reach a librarian who does not 
yet subscribe, we draw attention to the issue for the year 1949 which has just reached us. 
For 40 years now the Index has appeared, with a necessary delay caused by the war, and it is 
certainly the best reference book to English periodical literature. It is, moreover, one more 
example of the voluntary co-operation of library staffs, working in this case under a capable 
general editor. Most of our readers know it quite well as an alphabetical subjeé& index to the 
principal English periodicals. It is recognised that there are the extensive Wilson Indexes for 
American and Canadian periodicals. The subject headings seem to us in every case well chosen; 
the entries are full and practical and, wherever the title of the article indexed requires it, 
there is a brief, and usually most helpful annotation. Our readers know, too, that the old 
objections to stocking the Index are that it is expensive, this particular issue costing five 
guineas, and that it is unwise to display a list of periodicals many of which are not taken by the 
subscribing library. We make the standard reply that it is not an expensive book ; it is a 
reasonably priced tool which the librarian should have at his command. By their very nature, 
catalogues and indexes must be expensive ; they involve far more labour than an ordinary 
book. The business of the librarian is to supply information and, as was stressed at the 
Edinburgh Conference, if he cannot supply it himself, he should be able to put his enquirer in 
touch with the place where it can be found. This excellent Index, will assist him materially. 
Some delay in publishing the volume for 1949 has been caused by printing difficulties, and 
the editor, Mr. T. Rowland Powell, is making great endeavours to expedite the volume for 
1950, to which we look forward. 

* * . * * * 


We have been glad to notice that several libraries are taking in their own towns a hand in 
the Festival ceremonies of this year. Mr. F. M. Gardner indeed, of Luton, has been the 
organizer for that town. Mr. H. A. Sharp has charge of the programme at Croydon, and we 
have heard of many others. Naturally, all librarians have made some contribution in the way of 
an exhibition. Sometimes this is a local one. For example, Finsbury’s brief show— June 4-16—of 
the Theatres, Parks and Pleasure-grounds of North London. Islington has a Sickert Ex- 
hibition, opened in the South Library by Lord Douglas on June 16th (until September 29th). 

* * 


* * * * 


Swindon’s attractive little monthly, In Print, June, 1951, has a delightful paragraph on 
working together, which is one more evidence of the co-operative goodwill we have always 
advocated, and which is now almost universal. There is nothing novel in the fact that Swindon 
receives and answers many questions and that, like other librarians, recourse is made for help 
to other libraries. What is rather remarkable is that such help is given so often and so freely 
that it can be accepted as a matter of course ; but here, Swindon actually acknowledges that 
questions which stumped her have been adequately answered by the American Library 
in London, Bristol Reference Library, the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
and the Science Museum, South Kensington. Other libraries may have made such acknow- 
ledgment before. We merely remark on its pleasant effect upon us. 

* * * * * * 


The reconstruction and reoccupation of the damaged buildings of the National Central 
Library are being carried through in two Stages, the first of which is due for completion by 
the end of June. From that date the staff of the Library will, for the first time since 1939, be 
accommodated in a single building. These changes, combined with the need for a large-scale 
movement of books before the second stage of reconstruction can be completed, will involve 
considerable work for the staff, but every effort will be made to minimise interruption of the 
Library’s services. The Librarian hopes that all librarians will understand if delay takes place 
in dealing with their requests. 
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The Dewey Decimal Classification Standard 
(15th) Edition 


Reviewed by W. R. Arrken, M.A., F.R.S.A., F.L.A. 
(County Librarian, Perth and Kinross County Library) 


Wirn the newly published Standard (15th) Edition, the Dewey Decimal Classification no 
longer appears in the drab austere binding we know so well, but adopts an elegant format in 
the slightly florid style (or so it seems to British eyes) of the American technical book. The 
page is better proportioned (10 ins. by 7} ins., against the 9} ins. by 6} ins. of the 14th edition), 
and the new edition of 661 pages is slim and graceful beside the 1,927-page edition it supersedes. 
It is obvious that much anxious thought has been taken in reducing the bulk to little more 
than a third. 

Typographically the new edition is a marked advance on its predecessor. Capitals, bold 
type, Roman and italic are skilfully and consistently used in the presentation of the tables. 
The spacing and the indentation of the headings and paragraphs indicate at once the im- 
portance of any entry in the scheme as a whole. There are inevitably a few misprints (some 
of which will be noted later) but these can be corre¢ted in a subsequent printing. 


Before a detailed examination of the tables is made perhaps one should comment on the 
main principle behind the revision. It is stated in the new introduction, after quoting a twelve- 
figure number from the 14th edition (621.384115523 for material on Meteorological in- 
fluences on radio transmission in the tropics) : “Numbers of such Jength will not be found in 
the Standard Edition, which aims to provide a system of classifying books, not a detailed 
outline of knowledge” (p. xii). And again, “The new edition is a complete revision . . . 
designed to meet the needs of the greatest number of libraries. As the ‘greatest number’ 
ranges from small to moderately large general libraries, the tables are evenly and broadly 
expanded. Over elaboration, which too often appeared in parts of previous editions, has been 
avoided. Numbers for which no book can be found have been omitted” (pp. xx-xxi). 


In the controversy between broad and close classification the new edition brings its 
powerful authority in support of the broad. “The Tables, as they are developed in this edition, 
represent the Editorial Office’s concept of what a medium size general library might need to 
classify its collection” (p. xviii). “Book classification is essentially funétional, a medium of 
location, not a philosophical system” (p. xviii). Later again, the Introduction refers to “the 
concept of classification as a means of grouping material in as close relationship as is efficient, 
leaving to a catalog the function of minute description of the book and analysis of its contents” 
(p. xix). In the circumstances the Editor is to be congratulated on his decision. The Dewey 
Classification was originally intended for application to “the Books and Pamphlets of a 
Library” and it may well leave the detailed catalogue analysis of the contents of these books to 
its rapidly growing offspring, the Universal Decimal Classification. As a result, there are few 
cases in the new edition where there are more than four figures after the decimal point, and 
there is the advice that “Each library should formulate a general policy concerning the length 
of numbers it will use . .. The present trend in libraries is to limit the number wherever it is 
feasible to five or six digits” (p. xvi). 


The Introduétion again gives excellent “suggestions to the user” on the use of Tables and 
Index, and the too-frequently ignored warning against “unofficial” expansions is repeated. 


On page xx there is the bald statement : “Simplified spelling has been abandoned except 
for the twelve words adopted by the National Education Association.” So, despite its hand- 
some new look, the Dewey Classification has lost one of its unique distinétions: ‘This 
Clasification divides knowlej into 9 main clases numberd 1 to 9.” No longer will we find 
‘fezant’ or ‘keramics, glas, etc.’, ‘det’ or ‘jurnal’, ‘mekanical appliances’, ‘helth’, or ‘offis 
bildings’. The spelling in the new edition is just what you or I would use. 

Significant changes in terminology appear even in the ten main classes of the first sum- 
mary. ‘Filology’ becomes ‘Linguistics’, and ‘Useful Arts’ and ‘Fine Arts’ become ‘Applied 
Science’ and ‘Arts and Recreation’ respectively. In the second summary one notes immediately 
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the omission of 140 and the redefinition of 130 as ‘Fields of Psychology’. The word ‘communi- 
cation’ drops out at 650, and 670 and 680 are both indicated as ‘Manufactures, continued’. 
It is early in the third summary that the pruning knife is first greatly in evidence: 114-119, 
122, 125-129, 163, 165-169, 172-176, and 178 have been hacked away from the philosophical 
undergrowth. The scope of the reduction may be indicated by a comparison of the pages 
devoted in the full tables to the ten main classes and the index. 


Standard 

Class 14¢h edition 15+h edition 
600 es 270 103 
800 oni 48 22 
Index... 738 191 


The simplification is obtained chiefly by the jettisoning of most sub-divisions requiring more 
than five digits and in part by the redefinition of some headings to include material formerly 
subdivided. Certain more or less redundant numbers are omitted, and in some cases subjects 
are transferred in whole or part to other and more appropriate places in the schedules. Along 
with this general simplification there is a certain amount of very welcome expansion of the 
tables where the 14th edition was inadequate, and there are the inevitable new numbers for 
subjects that were not so much in the air in 1942. 


The value of the tables is greatly increased by the excellent explanatory notes which 
elaborate the phrasing of nearly every heading ; more explicit and, wherever necessary, more 
modern terminology has been used in the headings and elsewhere ; and in several places 
additional headings are used to show the relationship of the group numbers immediately 
following. Alphabetical arrangement, generally by subject but sometimes by author, is fre- 
quently suggested as an alternative to numerical division, and the practice of the many libraries 
using ‘F’ for Fiction and ‘B’ instead of 920 is recognized, without Dewey’s scathing comment 
that a letter “has no logical position in a numerical arrangement”. 

The total effect is a much more practical and efficient book classification, the virtues of 
which, I am sure, will become only more marked in use. In the process there has been lost 
perhaps something of the rugged individuality and uncompromising thoroughness of the 
original work. 

From the table given above it will be seen that the major reductions are in the main 
classes 100, 600, 700, and 900. 

610 Medicine, filling 84 pages in the 14th edition, occupies now only 9} pages; 130 
Fields of psychology is reduced from 24 pp. to 3} pp. ; 150 Psychology from 34 pp. to 24 pp. 
710 Landscape architecture, and 770 Photography, have been reduced from 38 pp. and 30 pp. 
to 5 pp. and 3 pp. respectively. The full expansion of 920 is omitted and the pages devoted 
to the 1914-18 World War have been slashed from 35 to 1. Library science, though it is still, 
naturally enough, well provided for, occupies now only 6} pp. against 23 pp. in the 14th edition; 
580, Botany, has been simplified from 58 pp. to 11} pp. 

Examples of headings that have been redefined to include material formerly subdivided 
will be found in 170 where 177, Applied ethics, incorporates the major part of the former 
numbers 172-176 and 178. Again 393 is dropped and the subjects formerly classed there are 
included with 392. 538, Magnetism, is omitted with the redefinition of 537 as Eleétricity 
and magnetism ; 598.2, Birds, now includes ornithology and the subsequent expansion 598.3- 
598.9 for specific birds is dropped ; and 967.62 and 967.82 now serve for 967.62-.69 and 
967.82-.89. 
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The user of the 15th edition will find the following numbers among those either omitted 
more or less redundant or transferred elsewhere : 017-019, 022.3 and 069.2 (Library and 
useum buildings) which go to 727.8 and 727.6 respectively, 140 (Philosophic systems) to 

180-190 (Oriental, Ancient and Modern Philosophy), 272-3 to 270.1-.8 or 274.9, 348 to 262.9, 
351.7-.8, 363, 371.64 (School Libraries) to 027.8, 380.16 to 338.39, 398.5 (Chapbooks) to 
655.4, 416 (Prosody) to 808.1, 524, 619 (Veterinary medicine) to 636.089, 621.12 and 621.13 
(Marine engines and steam locomotives) to 623.872 and 625.26 respectively, 626, 628.8-.9, 
644 to 697 and 621.32, 645 to 747, 654 to 747, 656 to 385-388, 681.12-681.8 to specific subjects, 
686 to 655.45. Mechanical models (681.15) is scattered wide at 623.82, 625.19, 629.131, 629.2, 
and 688.7. 721 goes to 624 and 690, 774-777 to 655.32, 783.1, 913, Place names from 929.4 
to 910.3, 931 to 951, and so on. 


On the other hand, expansion of the schedules is to be found in several places, notably 
in 301, Sociology, which occupies 5} pp. in the new edition as against 1 p. in its predecessor, 
in 560, Paleontology (formerly } p. now 3 pp.), in 657 Book-keeping and accountancy, and in 
the 670’s apart from 677 which are increased from less than a page to 7 pp., while 677, Textiles, 
formerly elaborated out of all proportion, is reduced from 5} pp. to 1 p. There are other ex- 
pansions at 025.3, 220.1, 296, 364, 574, 646.7, 759, 792, and 909. 


Among new or more topical subjects that are now given a number are Yoga (181.45), 
the Ecumenical Movement (280.1), the United Nations (341.13), the Nuremberg Trials 
(341.41), A.R.P. (355.232), Health Education (371.76), Artificial Insemination (612.63), 
Ele&ronics (621.34), with a sub-division for sound film recording (621.345), Radar (621.381), 
Atomic energy engines (621.48), Chemical warfare weapons (623.445), Plastics (668.4), Slum 
clearance (711.59), Pakistan (954.7). At the same time one notes the disappearance from the 
schedules of certain specific numbers—Library reading rooms (022.5 and 027.9), Prison 
Reform (365.7), Men vs. women as teachers (371.18), Gas Turbines (621.433), Tubular 
bridges (624.4), Bricabrac (739.8), and Moving pictures and Radio along with Panoramas and 
Magic lanterns as entertainment (791.4). 

However, it is pleasant to record that democratic America can still find a special place 
at 391.96 for the ‘Education of princes’ and that this heading is referred to in the index under 
Princes. 

In the pruning and omissions Great Britain, and Scotland in particular, suffers badly. 
Under 941 all the period divisions for Scottish history and all the geographic divisions of 
Scotland have gone. At 942 the period divisions for English and British history are retained 
but without the sixth figure for specific reigns, apart from the Elizabethan and the modern 

tiods. Again Scots, as a dialect of English, is not referred to at 427.9 as it once was (New 
Zealand-English is mentioned in its place), and the specific numbers 491.63 and 891.63 for 
Scottish Gaelic language and literature are omitted, although numbers are retained for Irish 
and Welsh. Further, the number allotted in the 14th edition to Scots literature (or Scotch 
English literature, as Dewey called it), 828.994, clumsy though it was, has now gone altogether. 


It seems clear that British libraries must continue to use the 14th edition in such places. 
(It is perhaps relevant to point out that while the tables referring to North America, 973-979, 
have also been cut (from 106} to 15} pp.) they still occupy more than a third of the space 
allotted to 930-999. One notes also that the American or Know-nothing party still holds a 
number at 329.5.) Or perhaps one might suggest an official British supplement to this Standard 
Edition, giving due weight to the requirements of our libraries in these and other parts of the 
classification. The obvious authority to undertake the production of this very necessary work 
is surely the Council of the British National Bibliography. The supersession of Dewey’s 14th 
edition by the Standard Edition creates some rather difficult problems for the B.N.B. 

The new Dewey omits (as does the B.N.B.) the fifth figure in each period of the forms 
of National literatures which in earlier editions marked eight selected writers of the period 
with the ‘also-rans’ huddled at 9 as ‘other’ or ‘minor’ writers. This practice has already 
commended itself in this country. In the new edition, however, it is, I think, implied that the 
division of literature by period, and even by form, is something of a refinement: 810, 
American literature “‘may be divided by literary form divisions . . . and if it seems desirable to 
divide literary form by period, following tables may be used .. .”. (The italics are mine.) 
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But the most startling simplification in the new edition is the decision to abandon the 
division of travel beyond the decimal point. This drastic decision is not referred to specifically, 
but it is clearly implied in the absence at 914-919 of the explicit permission to divide like 
940-999 that is given, for example, at 314-319 or 554-559 and elsewhere in the tables ; in the 
omission of the 14th edition note at 390 that customs of any country should go in 913-919, 
and the provision of a new number 390.9 (which may be divided like 930-999) for National 
Customs, in the wording of the explanatory note at 913-919 Regional geography : “‘Descrip- 
tion of specific regions, their peoples, animals, natural products. Includes guidebooks and 
travellers’ manuals of specific regions. For Social history of countries, see countries, e.g. Social 
history of England 942; National Customs, 390.9” (my italics); and finally, and perhaps 
most convincingly, in the index entries under ‘Polar regions’ where the history of the Polar 
regions is given as 998 but the geography as 919. 

The division within the main class 900, of material relating to a specific country into 
books of travel and historical studies has often been criticized, but although there are inevitably 
border line cases, the distinction is a valid one. There is a world of difference between a 
personal account of the haphazard wanderings of a contemporary journalist and the systematic 
study of a country’s political and social development and achievement. And is the separation 
of travel in a country from the history of that country any worse than the dispersal through- 
out the schedules of other material closely related to its history—its national art, its Statistics, 
its geology, its language, its literature, and its religious history ? 

One doubts also the wisdom of scrapping 140 altogether. Admittedly its intrusion be- 
tween 130 and 150 was unfortunate and irrelevant, but to abandon the grouping of philosophy 
by schools in favour of its arrangement by the nationality of the philosopher is a questionable 
improvement. Fortunately it is not yet suggested that the same should be done for 
psychologists. 

Another alteration to be regretted is the deletion of Radio and Moving Pictures as enter- 
tainments from 791.4. Instead, numbers are offered for Moving Picture and Radio Show 
Produétion at 792.93 and 792.94 respectively. Although this provides an excellent heading 
for books on film-making, is it really appropriate for the growing number of books on film and 
radio criticism and appreciation ? 

Two hints of practices that might well be pursued further are to be found in the present 
table. At 368 the numbers .01 to .015 are assigned to specific aspects of insurance and it is 
noted that these numbers may be applied to any type of insurance, i.e. throughout the sub- 
divisions of 368. Again at 759, the numbers .01 to .06 are given special meanings that are 
repeated in part at 709 (where unaccountably, however, .03 is used to cover the whole period 
divided among .03—.06 at 759). 

The other innovation is at 289.2 where the following note appears: “ Will Remain 
Unassigned. It is recommended that libraries specializing in literature of a sect which has not 
been assigned an individual number, use 289.2 permanently.” If other vacant numbers had 
been left throughout the tables so that libraries might in some degree adapt the classifica- 
tion to local needs, how much more readily acceptable the scheme would be ! 


At an earlier Stage reference was made to the more explicit and more modern terminology 
used throughout the schedule. Examples abound : a few may be given. 

247 Esthetics in the Church. 

261 Christian social theology. 

325.33-.39 and 325.4-.9 Colonization by and of specific countries. 

360 Social welfare. 

550 Earth sciences. 

635 Horticulture. 

745-749 Decorative Arts (formerly Industrial decoration and design). 


On the other hand, one questions if “Graphic Arts Industries’ is any improvement on ‘Printing, 
Publishing, Copyright’ for 655. 
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A feature of the 14th edition used more widely in the Standard is the provision of group 
headings, and the explanatory notes are uniformly excellent. There are such entries as 
333.1-331.6, Problems of substandard workers, 623.822-623.829, Modern shipbuilding, 
631.3-632, Soil and crop management, 655.1-655.3, Printing Industry. 


The recommended use of 720.9 or 722-724, History and Periods of Architeéture, as 
against 725-728, Types of Architecture, is now clearly indicated by a note on p. 357: “725- 
728, Design of new buildings. For description and critical appraisal of historic buildings, see 
720.9 or 722-724.” But one wonders if at 398.9 it is really necessary to define the heading 
‘Proverbs’ in this way: “Saying which has become current and traditional (new broom sweeps 
clean, as white as snow, never too late to mend).” 


A major development of the new edition is the number of places in which alphabetical 
arrangement is suggested as an alternative to numerical subdivision. Only a few of these can 
be mentioned. At 347.1-347.8 it is noted : “Practice in many law libraries places types covered 
here in one alphabetical author arrangement.” At 634, 635, and 636.1-636.9 where the 
numerical subdivision is not now continued beyond the first figure after the decimal point, 
it is suggested: ‘May be arranged alphabetically by name of fruit (vegetable, animal) 
instead of numerically as follows.” At 709.1, 720.9 and 730.9 arrangement alphabetically 
by country is suggested as an alternative to division like 930-999, and 782.1 (which now 
includes opera formerly divided at 782.1-.7) “may be arranged in single alphabet by name 
of composer”. 


Very few mistakes or misprints have been noted in the tables so far. On p. 310 the 
compositor’s interim page reference 000 has not been replaced by lv. On p. 168 it is suggested 
that dialeéts of English 427.1-427.8 may be divided like 942.1-.8 but, as we have seen, 942.1-.8 
is so pruned that the cross-reference becomes rather pointless; again, on p. 266 at 622.33 
permission is granted to divide like 553.2, but the only division left at 553.2, 553.28, is indicated 
as 622.338 in the line following. The note on p. 149 under 372.8 should read “may be 
divided like 010-999”. 

*‘Dadaism’ is wrongly spelt both on p. 375 and in the index; elsewhere in the index 
we find Crucifixtion and Erick Gill. There is, 1 am certain, an unintentional repetition in the 
paragraph referring to the index on p. xiv of the Introduction, and a possibly unintentional 
repetition of an explanatory note on p. 349. In the Index, too, there is wrong indentation 
at Home nursing (School Instruétion), at Naval Forces and at Precious Stones. 


The Index, like the Tables, has been slashed to something under a third of its former 
bulk: in faét, the reduction is much greater than would appear from a mere comparison of the 
number of pages in the two editions. It has been decided to abandon the prattice of earlier 
editions of giving in bold type references to topics subdivided in the text. Instead, a selection 
of the subdivisions to be found is arranged alphabetically, and individual references are given 
for each aspeét of the topic. As is readily understood this method can be very wasteful of space. 
At Air, for example, we find six lines occupied by reference to 697.93. Again at Algebra we 
find five entries, two of which refer to 512, while the remaining three refer to divisions of 
512, under the heading Algebra 512, and at Ballot there are five references, one to 324.24 and 
four to 324.25. 


Three examples may be set out in full: others have been noted. 


MEDICINES 
Administration 615 
Effects 615 
Nature 615 
Sources 615 
Superstitions 398.3 
RECRUITMENT 
Army 355.22 


Military 355.22 
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STAGE 
Costuming 792.02 
Design 792.02 
Lighting 792.02 
Make-up 792.02 


Show production 792.92 
Here, surely, is extravagant squandering of the precious 200 pages. 


The index is in some respects curiously inconsistent and ill-balanced. For example, 
there are references, as far as 1 can compute, to some 140 persons. Of these 69 are artists, 
54 are philosophers, economists or religious reformers, and the remaining 17 include 
seven early voyagers to America and six Biblical characters, along with Robin Hood, 
Jesse James, and Charlemagne (reference to legends 398.22 only). The sole reference in the 
index under a personal name to Literature is under Aristotle who is also indexed as a philo- 
sopher. If it is argued that ‘everyone knows’ that Shakespeare and Wordsworth, say, belong 
to English literature, it can be retorted that most people would expeé to find Leonardo 
Da Vinci and Rembrandt under Art, or Nietzsche and Hume under Philosophy. 


Among omissions from the index or inadequate entries in it the following have been 
noted: Gaelic literature, Hockey, Hymnology and Hymns (where there is no reference to 
783.9), Plays (with no reference to 800), Poetry (where there is no reference to poetry under 
811, 821 as there is to drama at 812, 822 under Drama), Records (without reference to 789.91), 
Rules of the road (with reference only to a number under Seamanship), and Wigs (with 
reference only to Costume 391, and no reference to Hairdressing 646.74). 


More culpable than the omissions and inadequate entries, however, are the lapses into 
the worst fault of any index: the use of a line or indentation to indicate repetition when the 
word to be repeated is not really the same word, although similar in spelling. I give only 
four examples from several I have noted : 


Coox 
Books 
Islands 
Post 
Classical Latin Language 
Office Department 
ROMANS 


Then, there is the difficult question of entry under the singular and plural form of the 
word ; and here again the new index seems to me to falter. Library Buildings, for example, 
are under the head Library, but Branches are under Libraries. Prison Laboratories and 
Schools are under Prison, but Prison Libraries under Prisons ; on the other hand, Reformatory 
Libraries are under Reformatory. One becomes acclimatized quickly to the American termin- 
ology and naturally expects to find a detailed entry under Railroad, but Terminals for some 
reason appears under Railway. 


The index, then, is not as good as it should be. 


The new Dewey represents an enormous amount of careful consideration and hard 
work; in many ways it is vastly superior to its predecessor, but it is disappointing that one 
can still find so much to criticize in it. Perhaps the Classification’s main fault is that although 
it is used internationally, it remains predominantly American. One wonders, then, how much 
we owe to the “instructors in library schools and librarians in a variety of libraries in... 
South America and Great Britain” (p. xx) who gave “their advice.” It is perhaps worth 
suggesting that in any future revision the Council of the British National Bibliography should 
represent British librarianship. 


a clef 
N.T. 
TrmorHy 
Culture 
N.T. 
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In Whom May A Librarian Confide ? 


In his chairman, of course, if he is fortunate enough to have one of imaginative capacity. 
He often has, although he may not realize it. In his staff, to a larger extent possibly than is 
common. After all, a library may reflect the policy, the inspiration, of one man, but it is 
always a produd of many men and women. Amongst them readers as well as staff, be it noted. 
Confidence in a Staff does not necessarily mean that any managing librarian can be absolved 
for a day from making his own decisions on any question that must be settled. Discussion 
with his juniors, his subordinates if you like, is among the most desirable of practices. Some 
of the best, most produttive librarians are always talking to their staffs. There was never a 
librarian more dominant, some have said even to arrogance, than W. B. Nicholson of the 
Bodleian Library years ago. His passing through the venerable rooms of the great library was 
likened to a whiff of east wind. Yet any “‘Bodley boy,” the youngest among the juniors, could, 
if he conceived a good idea, drop a note of it on Nicholson’s desk and, if the suggestion 
had any merit, could hope for the reward of a half holiday. This does not seem to be the 
practice of a formidable man, does it ? There is much more in this simple example than at 
first meets the eye. It resulted in the feeling amongst even the lowliest workers that the library 
was theirs, too. . Every good library worker speaks of “my library,” whatever his rank, and 
the possessive thus used is an evidence of affection which every chief should be happy to find 
in existence in his library. 


No doubt you and I must be careful with our confidences. Our personal life is our own ; 
we expect it to be free from intrusion ; but then, too, we must cultivate in our assistants the 
feeling that their privacy cannot be invaded. This is one of the most difficult of conditions, 
because complete aloofness may suggest indifference and that may cause that too early atrophy 
of young workers which some colleagues have told me they have found in a few of their staff 
members, Was it not Dr. Ernest A. Baker who coined the fearful phrase “obsolete at thirty,” 
to characterize someone in our profession ? On both sides this must be guarded against. 


What I want to suggest from my own experience is the sentence I have already written : 
“‘Some of the best librarians are always talking matters over with their staffs.” This does not 
mean merely that frequent formal consultations take place in his office, although more than 
a few among those I know have this most commendable practice. Some librarians tell me they 
are too busy for it. And, doubtless, a great waste of time can occur in talk if it is without 
direction. Probably, the reader may say, you stultify the whole matter if you formalise it. 
Ask a Student a sudden question in class and he, and possibly she, will almost certainly be 
paralysed. Open in a less abrupt mode, and something emerges, almost as a side-line, to good 
effe&t. That is by the way. What I mean is that the librarian passing on his daily rounds of 
the departments, if he makes them, as he ought, should find time to ask after the workers in 
them and what is the purpose of the jobs they have in hand. Simple, isn’t it ? Do we all do it? 
I have known a greater uplift from so banal a phrase as ““You’ve got something there,” or 
“don’t forget your own smile when dealing with readers,” or “I like the way you do that ; 
we must have a chat about it,” than from any sort of official approach or even commendation. 


If there is the objection : any system of management—and that is my principal business 
as a librarian—management, facts, results, not sentimentality, or professed scholarship, or 
mere technicalities, or personalities—let me answer humbly that it 7s your business to possess 
a care for all the managerial qualities ; but can you not do these things and still do the —- 
about which J am talking ? You are in the supreme position; your decision is final and, 
unless you are a ninny (which is impossible ; you could not hold your post if you were) you 
are strong enough to insist upon the carrying out of your will. No real leader ever needed to 
insist upon his leadership ; he assumed it and, in doing so, did not necessarily become a Stalin. 
I overheard one of the greatest librarians known to me, who was talking with an assistant 
from another library, say to him: “If you were a member of my Staff, I would hear everything 
you had to say, but I should expeét you to accept my decision.” That seemed to me, then an 
assistant, to be a fair and a strong position. It admitted the individuality and ri rht to be heard 
of the assistant ; it also asserted that where responsibility lies must be the command, 
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I know only too well that in all things we must have discretion. I referred in my first 
sentence to a relation with one’s chairman. I have never had a bad one, although inevitably 
some have been better than others. | have always been on friendly relations with them, but 
never on terms of such intimacy that they became “Sam” or “Jack” rather than “Mr. 
Alderman” or “Mr. Councillor.” This seems a step back from what I have been asserting. 
It is not. The chairman is the representative of the royal power in the system. That is enough 
for me. I have always laid every prospect, project and result before him in the fullest detail, 
but, after consideration and having assured myself that these things were what I wanted, 
what I could support and could always, so far as it was humanly forseeable, sustain. I re- 
frained from thinking aloud in his company—at least on library matters. On the other hand, 
if he made question of any practice or policy of mine, he was furnished without argument 
with the fullest information, with the actual records, letters, accounts, whatever it might be, 
unhesitatingly. The result was mutual liking and respect. 

Mutual liking and respect, then, are the keynotes of what I am trying to say. Each of us 
has a life of which we are the centre. Acknowledge that, without fuss or favour. There will 
be a thousand ways in which it can be done. Its harvest will be a staff that ““owns” the library 
in the sense that they care for it intensely and are jealous and zealous in the service of those 
for whom it exists. They are a happy staff. The old misery of which men of the last generation 
(but one) have so often told me, I trust, no longer survives. Or, does it ? 

With these matters in mind, somewhat flippantly dealt with, I fear, I was rejoiced to see, 
in the North-Western Newsletter, that the Chief Librarians of the area it serves have held a 
refresher course for themselves. For themselves—-who when I was a junior seemed to know 
all there was to know and what “they did not know was not knowledge.” How much we 
need this. The price of progress is eternal vigilance; a successful librarian cannot afford 
to cease being a student. To find a number of chiefs ready to accept the postulant attitude 
a refresher course suggests, is in itself refreshing. The Annual Conference of the L.A. is too 
crowded for any but mass addresses ; the discussions cannot be of details ; and our lives in 
libraries are made of these. I wish I could live awhile in the North-West. R.]. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


SCOTLAND 
Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

Naturally I read your Edinburgh Diary with considerable interest. Naturally, too, I 
agree with the statement that possibly of all things that emerged from the Edinburgh Con- 
ference, the Report on the Library Service criticized by Mr. Forsyth will have the most 
permanent interest. In fact, I think the time is = 9 for a carefully considered study of this 
Report in all its implications, and the recommendations it makes. I hope you will do this. 
It seems so simple to hand over the libraries, root and branch, to the formal Education service. 
It seems also entirely sensible to do it. The Scottish difficulties are so great otherwise ; there 
are so few towns of such size that they can maintain an adequate service except at a price in 
rates that would not be paid willingly. Nevertheless, such a conclusion, as Mr. McColvin 
made clear, runs counter to the experienced and expert opinion of the Library Association. 
It is nice to tidy up things, but often what seems a perfect system in aétual practice proves not 
to be so. There must be a solution to the problem. Will you not turn your wisdom towards 
finding it ? “Too FREE” LIBRARIES 

Ever and again the spectre of “make them pay,” in conneétion with libraries, lifts its 
now somewhat ancient head. You will have seen that John Brophy, a novelist for whom I 
have profound respeét—and indeed like him—has been declaring that it is unfair to authors 
that “‘free”’ libraries should buy a copy of a novel, or I presume of any other book, and circulate 
it without charge to possibly 200 readers. The simple solution he suggests would be that the 
author should receive one penny from each of the 200 borrowers. This again is one of those 
simple tidying-up suggestions ; so we should have a look at it. He and other authors have 
been appalled to learn that we send out no less than 300 million books every year. If each 
reader paid his penny, and if my arithmetic is correét, our simple tax would gather in for distri- 
bution to authors {1,250,000 yearly. It is a most beautiful vision, is it not ? Librarians know 
that the picture is not quite so charming, but in the first place I want to ask why the free 
library only is picked out. Do the Commercial Libraries, the Institutional, and the Shop 
Libraries, return any part of their subscriptions to the author ? If not, does not the argument 
apply to them with equal force ; or with even greater force ? For do not these libraries receive 
far more favourable terms than the ten per cent discount, which is all we have been able to 
extract from publishers and booksellers ? Carried even further, if a book is sold a second time 
in Charing Cross Road or elsewhere, should not a part of the price go to the author too ? 
In faét, should not every reader of a volume, apart from the original purchaser, be made 
somehow to pay ? This statement carries its own answer I think. 

First fallacy 

The majority of books issued by Public Libraries may be current. I hope they are. 
Hundreds of thousands of them are non-copyright books on which no author has claim any 
longer. The millions would be painfully reduced if we counted only current books. 

Second fallacy 

The suggester holds the quite roseate view that if all Public Libraries ceased to buy the 
books of today, the 300 million readers would crowd the bookshops to buy the books they 
now borrow. Did they do this before “free” libraries existed ? It is said that every book- 
lover is a book-buyer. This, I think, is a profound truth. But there are literally millions 
of people who read books who are not book-lovers in that sense at all. I have even known 
a great librarian who never kept books in his house. I often envy him, as I have nowhere left 
in my own home to put a new book except at each side of the carpet on the staircase, and my 
wife does not regard this with any favour! This is by the way. In cold faé, if one per cent 
of our readers bought books on the conditions I have imagined, it would be a matter of great 

‘surprise to me. In that case Mr. Brophy and his confréres would not have the income they 
now draw from the three or four million pounds that English public libraries spend every 
year in the purchase of books. The last state of the author would, I am tolerably certain, be 
worse than the present one. 

AS A PRACTICAL ISSUE, 
how would the penny be colleéted ? I suppose there must be a genius somewhere who could 
work out a method. It would have to be one that did not slow up my service. On Saturdays, 
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in one building alone, I issue 10,000 volumes, and in public accounting a receipt has to be 
issued even for a penny. The penny, when received, has to be counted and agreed with the 
receipts, and the total entered into a receipt book. Perhaps Mr. Callander could do it by one 
of his ingenious punched card systems. I imagine the machine would cost some thousands of 
pounds to install, and would require specially trained operators. Then we should have to ] 
relate every single copy of a book to its author, that is to say we should have literally tens of 
thousands of tiny accounts of these pennies. Should we send, or the Borough Treasurer for N 
us, a quarterly cheque to each author ? In short, how much would it cost in time, staff and rN 
actual cash, to collect these pennies ? One can see many possibilities, as when all the authors 1 
named Brown may claim to be the genitors of a particular volume. h 
Is IT FAIR ? b 
My sympathies naturally lie very strongly with an author. He is a rare person when he W 
achieves monetary success as well as literary. He is usually imaginative, and thinks of the T 


wealth he would acquire if every reader bought his book. As you and I have to do, he has to pi 
pay taxes, rent, and even the milk bill for his cat—all authors seem to keep cats. But this of 
way does not seem possible. If it is urged that performing rights are paid for gramophone L 


records, I would say that the problem there is an infinitely easier one to solve. No user of 
records in public plays 10,000 records a day; not even the B.B.C. and all its branches, | 


imagine. What is required is possibly higher prices for books, more money for libraries to 7 
spend on them, and correspondingly higher returns to all who write, produce and purvey na 
books. th 
I hope your August at the seaside will be all it should be ; and if this letter irritates you at 
into presenting a side of the question more favourable to Mr. John Brophy, who will be more 7,. 
delighted than I ? Tl 
Vale ! re 
CALLIMACHUS. ve 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LetTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” - 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Worvp. 
BELFAST’S Selected items from the exhibition 
Topicalities | of Northern Ireland books and manuscripts. A the 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. | very business-like booklet which is a credit to lyr 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) the archive treasures of the capital city of ad 
Last year public libraries were celebrating | Northern Ireland. ae 7 
the centenary of the passing of the first public BETHNAL GREEN’S Books and pamphlets par 
Library A@ in England and Wales. This year about Bethnal Green, A most interesting booklet, poe 
the celebrations are concerned with the Festival printed on art-paper and with a distinctive cover. ae 
of Britain and many public libraries through- DERBYSHIRE’S New books, Jume, 1951. A 
out the country are actively connected with booklet in the unfailing high Derbyshire ’ 
local exhibitions. Brochures thereon are to Standard. A delight to the eye, and joy to read. Lit 
hand and it is a pleasure to report upon the EASTBOURNE’S New Books, June, 1951. rig 
general high standard of printing and A fold-over, in blue on pink, evidencing drive Ney 
production. and efficiency. Lis 
No doubt, local authorities have made ISLINGTON’S Sickert exhibition. A cata- oma 
special financial provision for printing and are logue of a local exhibition of this famous 
pleased with the results. But, if it is felt to be artist’s works. On show are 24 oil paintings, 7 
worthwhile to allocate particular funds for | 35 drawings and water-colours, 30 etchings and The 
this purpose it is a great pity that similar monies | mementos and personalia. The catalogue in- Me 
could not be advanced for the issue of monthly cludes an informative biographical note. 
or quarterly book lists. Then, the printing NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books, 1 
Standard of public library publications could Summer, 1951. A booklet of pocket size with of C 
be enhanced to the benefit of all concerned. an attractive cover. wh 
What do you think ? SHOREDITCH’S Leisure and pleasure. No. Bib 
There is no choice for the month this time, 1—Model making. A pamphlet in black and Casi 


but the following all merit praise. two shades of green on very pale green. 


j 


and 
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SWINDON’S In print, June, 1951. A book- 
let in brown on cream. 


Round the Library World 
Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LiBRARY AFFAIRS 
Tue Cultural Relations Department, Madrid, 
has issued a well-produced and very useful 
bibliography of Spanish Books of Recent Years, 
with an introduction by Ramon Pérez de Ayala. 
This bibliography, which runs to over 250 
pages, may be obtained free from the Director 
of the Institute of Spain, 102 Eaton Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Since 1949 the cost of books has risen by 
70 per cent in South Africa. The result has 
naturally been serious: thus, while in 1948 
the number of purchased volumes accessioned 
at the University of Cape Town Libraries was 
7,384, the number for 1950 was only 2,572. 
The total stock of the University Libraries 
recorded in the latest Annual Report is 233,365 
volumes and the staff numbers 50. The Uni- 
versity Librarian finds this staff inadequate. 


National Music Week (May 6-13) in the 
United States has been celebrated in some of 
the libraries by special exhibitions. In Brook- 
lyn Public Library the exhibition included, in 
addition to books, scores and recordings and 
modern instruments, an outstanding collection 
of ancient stringed instruments from the 
collection of Peter Carbone, a well-known 
authority and collector. Among these instru- 
ments was a Scottish dulcimer of about 1650. 


We continue to receive from the State 
Library, Pretoria, the monthly List of Copy- 
right Additions to the Library, the latest issue 
to reach us being that for February, 1951. The 
List, which is duplicated, is distributed with- 
out charge to libraries interested in receiving it. 


The projeéted new Library and Leure 
Theatre of the University of Birmingham 
Medical School are estimated to cost £100,000. 


The new Director of the National Library 
of Guatemala is Dr. Gonzalo Dardén Corboda, 
who was formerly head of the School of 
Bibliotecologia in the Universidad de San 
Carlos, Guatemala. 


Dr. Randolph Greenfield Adams, Direétor 
of the William L. Clements Library of Ameri- 
can History in the University of Michigan, 
died earlier this year. R. G. Adams was well 
known to many British Librarians and visited 
this country on several occasions. 


The new type of hinged compact storage 
shelving designed by Snead & Company for 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center, is well 
worth considering in the numerous British 
libraries which are now so overcrowded. 
About four times as many volumes can be 
Stored in a given area on this new type of 
shelving. 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research issues Translated Contents Lifts of 
Russian Periodicals through its Technical In- 
formation Service. The first issue of the T.C.L. 
appeared in June, 1949. Starting with No. 11, 
April, 1950, the T.C.L. included lists of transla- 
tions from Russian available at the Science 
Museum Library. With the current issue 
(No. 26) the scope of the T,C.L. has been ex- 
tended to include lists of Russian scientific 
books, monographs, etc., received by the 
British Museum, Department of Printed Books. 
Enquiries concerning this publication should 
be addressed to Technical Information Service, 
D.S.1.R., Charles House, 5-11 Regent Street, 

A brief account of the Roman Hebrew 
Incunabula in New York Public Library, by 
Joshua Bloch, is printed in that Library’s 
Bulletin for May, 1951. Of these earliest of all 
books printed in Hebrew Charatters, New 
York Public Library now possesses five of 
probably not more than a dozen printed at 
Rome before 1480. 


Paragraphs 33-34 of A Report of the Ad- 
visory Council on Education in Scotland on 
Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries, recently 
issued by the Stationery Office, deal with 
University Libraries. Not everyone with 
experience of such libraries is likely to agree 
with the statement in paragraph 33 that “‘the 
number of readers in relation to the vast 
resources of these libraries, and the numbers 
entitled to use them, appear from the available 
Statistics to be disappointingly small.” Such 
inadequate Statements in this important Report 
presumably result from the faét that no member 
of a University Library staff was a member of 
the reporting body. Incidentally, a certain 
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amount of rhetorical “padding” might well 
have been excluded from an official document. 


The John Rylands Library, Manchester, has 
issued a finely illustrated Catalogue of the Feftival 
of Britain Exhibition. The price of the Catalogue 
is 2 6. . . . . . . 

Mr. W. S. Mitchell, M.A., Sub-Librarian of 
the University Library, Aberdeen, has been 
appointed to the post of Librarian of King’s 
College, Newcastle, in the University of 
Durham. 


The International Library Committee of 
L.F.L.A. is to hold its 1951 meeting in Rome 
from September 12th-14th. Last September 
it was agreed, on the invitation of the Danish 
Library Association, to hold the meeting in 
Copenhagen in September, 1951; but as a 
world conference on documentation is planned 
to be held at Rome by the International Federa- 
tion of Documentation, from September 15th- 
22nd, 1951, I.F.L.A. has decided to meet there 
immediately before the conference on docu- 
mentation. 


In connection with the bicentennial celebra- 
tions at the University of Pennsylvania Library 
an exhibition entitled “Benjamin Franklin— 
Winston Churchill” was displayed in the 
University Museum from May 6th to June 
15th. The main celebrations have been post- 
poned because Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
was to have been the principal guest-speaker, 
was not able to be present at the time. 


Part of Oxford’s contribution to the Festival 
of Britain is an exhibition to illustrate “The 
Bodleian Library in the Seventeenth Century.” 
The interesting Guide to this exhibition con- 
tains along Historical Introduétion, a Catalogue 
of the Exhibition, and 21 plates : a very worthy 
production indeed. 


A special exhibition at St. Andrews this 
summer is in the form of a pictorial history of 
the Colleges and the University Library. The 
exhibition includes some of the first photo- 
graphs taken by Fox Talbot, D. O. Hill, and 
others, drawings, water-colours, engravings, 
plans, reconstructions, etc. Each of the 
Colleges and the Library is separately depicted, 
beginning with St. John’s College, the very 
early College which existed even before the 
foundation at St Andrews of the first Uni- 
versity in Scotland. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


AsHerM (Lester) Ed. A Forum on the Public 
Library Inquiry. The Conference at the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, August 8-13, 1949. New York, 
Columbia University Press. London, Ox- 
ford University Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
24s. Od. net. 

This Public Library Enquiry was begun in 1947, 

and carried out under the direction of Dr. Robert D. 

Leigh. It therefore provides some of the most import- 

ant data on American Librarianship, and should be 

acquired by every Public Library in this country. 

There are eight articles by well known experts in the 

form of discussions and replies, and Ralph Munn, 

Direétor of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, sum- 

marized the findings of the Conference. 


GENERAL 


Bowen (John Charles Edward) Poems from 
the Persian. Illus. Col. frontis. De La More 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author presents a selection of Persian poetry 
translated into English verse and has in addition given 
valuable data about the original Persian ts, whose 
works are included. The book has been illustrated bya 
Polish artist, who spent many years in Persia and there 
is a preface by a celebrated Persian critic, who was 
Persian Ambassador at St. James’s for some time. 


Busu (Arthur) Portrait of London. _ Illus. 
Muller. 10s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating piéture of London written by an 
author who spent most of his life in the heart of London, 
and is well-known for his broadcasts on its history. 
He describes what is hidden beneath the mortar and 
bricks and describes the city in both past and present 
aspeéts. The book is well illustrated. 


Catiin (George) A History of the Political 
Philosophers. Illus. Allen & Unwin. 
30s. Od. net. 


A comprehensive history of political values, 
ancient and modern, from Confucius to Marx, Pareto, 
Bertrand Russell and Maritain. The author has en- 
deavoured to provide information suitable for the 
general reader, with many quotations from original 
sources. He has laid stress upon modern times, and has 
also dealt with past thought and problems in relation to 
current rival philosophies. The student should find the 
book suitable as a guide to the “adventure of living as 
citizens in these perilous, astounding and decisive days 
through which we are now passing.” The book was 
first published in the United States in 1939, and has only 
just been made available to readers in Great Britain. 


Coco tHE CLtown (Behind My Greasepaint). 
Illus. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net. 


Further reminiscences of Coco the Clown of 
Bertram Mills’s Circus, in which the author describes 
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circus life and circus people. The book is filled with 

entertaining piétures which enhance its appeal. 

The author describes, amongst other things, how he 

had to improvise a Stage during the war when he was 

entertaining the army and there are many delightful 
anecdotes to amuse the reader. 

Deven (A. J. J.) Introduction and Notes by 
Flemish Master Drawings of the Seventeenth 
Century. Illus. Col. frontis. Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens and their con- 
temporaries are ee the many and varied illustra- 
tions contained in this book. The detailed workmanship 
of the great Flemish artists is particularly noticeable in 
the drawings of Breuwers, Snyders, Jan {~ and David 
Teniers. A volume that will satisfy art lovers of the 
special period dealt with. 

EMERALD (Jack) Photographic Make-Up. Illus. 
Fountain Press. 17s. 6d. net. 


A useful book for all amateur or ‘professional 
photographers, who want practical advice on what 
make-up to apply and how to apply it. The author has 
divided his book into five parts and these include Basic 
Make-Up Technique, Corre&tive Technique, Charaéter 
Make-Up, Make-Up in Colour Photography, and 
Clinical Make-Up. The illustrations will be invaluable 
to the reader, and the author is an Associate of the 
Institute of British Photographers, and an Associate of 
the Royal Photographic Society. 

FREEMAN (William) A Concise Diétionary of 
English Idioms. English Universities Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 


ractical guide to Idioms, in which the author 
has rel ded single words with idiomatic variations, 
provincial idioms, technical idioms, slang phrases, 
Latin and Greek tags, foreign phrases and terms, and 
abbreviations reduced to initials. ‘The book is intended 
for the layman and Student and they will find it of in- 
eStimable value especially when explaining to foreigners 
what these phrases really mean, because the idioms often 
convey an implication quite unconneéted with the usual 
meanings of the words themselves. 


GaLantI (Bianca M.) Dances of Italy. 
some in col. Parrish. 3s. 6d. net. 


The dances in this book range from the Chain 
dances of Sardinia and the Sword dances of Piedmont 
to the dances that belong to the central and southern 
provinces. Included is the Saltarelle of central Italy, 
the Tarantella of the south, and the processional dances 
of Calabria and Sicily, some of which are religious. 
There are also descriptions of music and costume, four 
sele&ted dances which are explained in detail and colour 
plates of Italian traditional costume. 

GERBRANDY (P. S.) Indonesia. Illus. Hutchin- 
son. 18s. Od. net. 

This outspoken work, coming from the pen of the 
respected war-time Prime Minister of the Netherlands, 
is timely and illuminating. The newly found and 
hardly won independence of Indonesia is much re- 
gretted by the author, who maintains that both the 
Motherland and the Republic Stand to lose rather than 
gain by the severing of long-standing ties. He strongly 
resents what he terms the unwarranted interference of 
the United Nations in the domestic policy of his country. 
The theme is both stimulating and thought-provoking. 


Go.pEN (Grace) Old Bankside. Illus. Williams 
& Norgate. 15.. Od. net. 


A vivid piéture of the South Bank of the Thames 
from the Middle Ages to the ed eens day. The author 
includes some interesting references to Shakespeare, 
Pepys, Dr. Johnson, Dickens and other notable per- 
sonalities, and has illustrated her text with many 
sketches of bygone corners of London. 


Haut (Fernau) Modern English Ballet. Illus. 
Melrose. 20s. Od. net. 


The author has traced the history of English ballet 
from its earliest beginnings and it is interesting to note 
that before 1930 English ballet barely existed, but that 
by 1937 this country had become celebrated for its 
fine performances. In addition, the author has analysed 
the work of all the leading choreographers, artistic 
dire&tors, designers, composers, teachers, dancers, 
patrons, etc. There are some excellent illustrations of 
well-known ballet dancers, and scenes from celebrated 
ballets. 


Iraty. Illus. in col. by K. P. Karfeld. Batsford. 
27s. 6d. net. 


A volume of beautifully produced colour plates 
that would arouse envy in anyone who had visited 
the country, and to those who have not yet achieved 
such a visit it would prove an added incentive. Mr. 
Aéton’s introduétion also gives a brief but masterly 
introduction to the beauties of the country. 


Jarman (T. L.) Landmarks in the History of 
Education. Cresset Press. 18s. Od. net. 


The author describes the sources, development 
and interaétion of the origin and history of education. 
As regards the English seétion he gives details of the 
individual education of outstanding men from William 
Marshal to H. G. Wells. There are three main seétions 
of the work, Part I dealing with the origins in Greece, 
Rome and the Christian epoch. Part II includes an 
account of the English mediaeval schools, and the 
growth of the universities, whereas Part III deals en- 
tirely with modern education. The whole forms a 
Standard work for the specialist, and is of importance 
to the general reader. There is a fairly comprehensive 
bibliography. 

Jounson (Philip), Notes by. The World of 
The Leica. Illus. Fountain Press. 21s. Od. 
net. 

Photographers who use Leica cameras exist in 
many countries and the best work produced by them 
is illustrated here. The preface consists of a description 
of Leica technique and the whole forms a remarkable 
reference work on its special subje&t. The piture 
se&tion contains reproduétions of 132 Leica photo- 
graphs from twenty-four countries, with descriptive 
legends in various languages. 


Karpre.es (Maud) and Brake (Lois) Dances 
of England and Wales. Illus., some in col. 
Parrish. 3s. 6d. net. 


Another book of traditional dances which concerns 
England and Wales, in which it is made clear that except 
for the hard work of Cecil Sharp the English dances 
would now be entirely extin&. Miss Karpekcs, who has 
worked with Sharp for many years, is the Honorary 
Secretary of the International Folk Music Council, and 
writes on English folk dancing, and Mrs. Blake Presi- 
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dent of the Welsh Folk Dance Socicty, writes with 
authority on Welsh folk dancing. There are intricate 
descripti« ms (with music) of four seleéted dances and 


colour plates showing the traditional costumes of 


England and Wales. 

Marueson (D. M.) National Trust Guide 
Places of Natural Beauty. Illus. Batsford. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The work of the National Trust needs no intro- 
duétion to all lovers of the English ancestral homes and 
countryside. This guide is well illustrated with some 
very useful maps and diagrams showing the positions 
of the various properties. 

Pace (Harold) Poems of Transition. Palladium 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ colleétion of unusual poems, including ‘Full 
Employment,” “The Flood,” “Cape Town,” ‘War 
Poems,” “‘Autumn,” “The Time Spirit,” “End of a 
Politician,” etc., in which the author writes in blank 
verse as well as in rhyme and some of the poems are in 
the form of a play. 

RansoMe-Watuts (P.) On Railways at Home 
and Abroad. Illus. The Batchworth Press. 
15s. Od. net. 

The author has tried to describe some of his 
outstanding experiences over a period of 30 years, 
and has written his book from a personal angle. During 
the recent war he had exceptional opportunities for in- 
spe€ting the railways of South Africa and North 
\merica, as well as other less important systems, and he 
accentuates the interest which should be taken in various 
foreign systems by those who concentrate chiefly on 
the British railways. A study of these foreign railways 
can easily be made from many excellent books on the 
subject. The value of the steam locomotive is especially 
dwelt on in this volume. The illustrations are excellent, 
and the Foreword by the expert, Cecil J. Allen, is well 
worth noting. 

Tack (Aldred) Sell Your Way to Success. 
Jenkins. 15s. Od. net. 

Mr. Tack is obviously a man who thinks of life in 
terms of buying and selling, and according to his 
philosophy, salesmanship is one of the major qualities. 
\ll those who are interested in the various aspects of 
salesmanship will find this book valuable. 

Wrnpows ON THE WorLD Series. GIBBON 
(Monk) Swiss Enchantment. — LocKLEy 
(R.M. ) The Charm of the Channel Islands.— 
YounGc (Gordon) The Viking Islands. — 
WauGu (Alec) The Sunlit Caribbean. — 
WuewpTon (Eric) By Italian Shores (Genoa 
to Naples). — Parmore (Derek) Italian 
Pageant. A Tour through the Cities of 
Tuscany and Umbria.—HuppLeston (Sisley) 
Mediterranean Blue.—Simms (Katharine L.) 
The Sun-Drenched Veld. Fully illus. Evans 
Bros. 10s. 6d. net each. 

\ set of travel books which will delight the holiday 
maker as well as the armchair tourist. The bright spots 
of the world are here depiéted, and both text and illustra- 
tions are written and chosen by the various authors who 
evidently have an intimate knowledge of the regions 
which they respectively describe. 


FICTION 


Boyp (Raymond) Murder is a Furtive Thing, 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

Paul Scarf solves the London-Dorset tragedies 
in a masterly manner after Inspector Alley, the Scotland 
Yard deteétive, has been completely batHed by the 
tanvle of evidence and meaningless clues, with which 
the Story abounds. In so doing, Scarf almost loses his 
own life. A very exciting detective Story with a “‘thrill- 
a-minute.”” 


Brapvon (George) Death in the Piéture. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Michael Gaunt of the Foreign Office is seleéted to 
solve a difficult problem when a Russian Ikon is Stolen 
with other goods of greater value. This leads him into 
a vortex of crime and espionage which will entertain 
every reader of thrillers. 

Burn (Joyce) The Rich Crimson Silk. Prentice- 
Anderson. 9s. 6d. net. 

The setting of this unusual novel is the weird 
moorland country where Dominic and his wife Damaris 
are living. Then there is Ruth, who has been beautiful, 
and her husband, Terence Randall, who is different 
in charaéter to Ruth. Amongst the others there is little 
\drian, the fawn-like creature, and his guardian, Dr. 
Riifus Burrows. These were the people that the 
unsophisticated Hilary encountered in this strange place 
and who involved her in mystery, melodrama and 
romance before the ultimate dénoucment was reached. 
CerF (Bennett) Shake Well Before Using. 

Illus. Hammond. 10s. 6d. net. 

An amusing collection of Stories, mostly humorous, 
some of which are original, but in the main they are 
edited and re-written by the author in his own Style. 
There are entertaining and apt illustrations in addition 
which help to make his book highly entertaining. 
Cotes (Manning) Dangerous By Nature. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 9s. 6d. net. 

A Secret Service Story, being the twelfth thrilling 
adventure of Tommy Hambleden, who is sent to in- 
veStigate the case of William Franklin, who had re- 
ported to the British Consul at New York Strange 
happenings in the Central American Republic of 
Esmeralda. Tommy arrived, quite inconspicuously, 
by banana boat at the capital of Esmeralda and from 
thereon there were many dangerous adventures before 
the problem was solved. 


Erskine (John) Venus the Lonely Goddess. 


Wingate. 7s. 6d. net. 

A novel concerning the gods and heroes of an- 
tiquity. Venus decides that she should study mankind 
and help them with their love affairs. Something of a 
new line in Stories. 

FLYNN (Brian) Where There Was Smoke. 
John Long. 9s. 6d. net. 

A thriller concerning Donald Finney, who died 
after he had taken on a special job, just as another man 
had died six months before. The bodies were dis- 
covered by the roadside, horribly brown and shriveled. 
The police were puzzled and Anthony Bathurst and 
Mac-Morran had a difficult problem on their hands 
because the two viétims were both brilliant analytical 
chemists. The urbane Anthony and his colleague 


ultimately unravelled the strange mystery. 
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GrisB_e (Leonard) The Missing Speed Ace. 
Col. frontis. Burke. 5s. Od. net. 
A thrilling speedway story concerning Jim Duggan, 
the skipper of the Rosehill Speedway Team, who dis- 
pears just before an important meeting. He is im- 
plicated in a theft from the Rosehill safe, and it is only 
through the efforts of an old friend, Andy Brolly, an 
ex-C.1.D. Sergeant, that the problem is solved, and 
Jim is cleared of all suspicion. 


Howe (George) Call It Treason. Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 10s. 6d. net. 


An unusual novel concerning three German 
prisoners of war, who volunteered for service behind 
their own lines as spies for the Allied Armies. They 
were Tiger, a Communist, Paluka, a daredevil and Happy, 
the son of a Berlin doétor, who desired nothing but the 
quick downfall of the Nazis. The author writes in an 
exciting, gripping manner, which keeps the reader 
on tenterhooks, especially when Happy is manoeuvring 
his way through Ulm and Heidelberg to Mannheim. 
The book conveys a vivid impression of what Germany 
was really like just before her downfall. The story has an 
authentic ring about it which makes it vital and inter- 
esting. 


Jerson (Selwyn) The Hungry Spider. Mac- 
donald. 8s. 6d. net. 


The author of Man Running, which was filmed 
successfully, has turned out another “winner.” An 
attractive girl, Eve Gill, who wishes to prevent her 
father from making a fool of himself, is involved in 
excitement and danger, as well as being found half- 
naked in a police Station cell. She meets Inspeétor 
“Ordinary” Srnith and Billy Bull, that tough gentleman 
known as the Boy, who help to extricate her from her 
many difficulties after plenty of thrills. 


LANE (Jane) Fortress in the Forth. Dakers. 
9s. 6d. net. 


A novel of the late seventeenth century, telling 
of the prison of the Bass Rock in which four Jacobite 
prisoners of war were immured. Their lives there and 
the .courage they displayed, make an astonishing tale 
and the manner in which they eventually gained their 
freedom forms a remarkable example of heroism and 
human endurance. The endpapers present a drawing 
of The Bass in its fortified State in the year 1690. 


MirrLeEHO”zeR (Edgar) A Morning at the 
Office. Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


The unusual setting of Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
is the background to this novel which concerns an 
office where fourteen employees, both white and 
coloured, work and they consist of the Negro office 
boy, who is in love with the manager’s West Indian 
secretary, the English chief accountant, the detested 
Mr. Jagabir, fascinating Miss Bisnauth, and so on. 
The author has a shrewd insight into human idiosyn- 
crasies and he knows exaétly what an office atmosphere 
is like. This novel is highly original and is recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 


Moss (W. Stanley) Bats With Baby Faces. 
Boardman. 9s. 6d. net. 


The author of I// Met By Moonlight has written a 
thrilling Story of adventurous Richard Grahame, who 
comes to Cairo without money or passport on a 
mySterious task. He becomes involved with Raoul 


Bellevue, a racketeer, and encounters danger and in- 
trigue and even an unexpeéted love affair. The author 
moves his story from the Turkish frontier to bizarre 
Cairo with a great feeling of reality and power of 
description which will fascinate the reader. Stanley 
Moss wrote this book at the age of twenty-two and saw 
aétion in the Coldstream Guards as Major in the 
African, Balkan and Far East Campaigns during the 
last war, and was later a Secret Agent operating in 
Greece, Crete and Siam. 


Rostns (Patricia) Beneath the Moon. Hutchin- 
son. 9s. 6d. net. 


Jennifer Ames becomes governess to Lord 
Barclay’s twin children and hopes eventually to marry 
Peter Barrington. At the Barclay manor house she 
finds herself involved in mystery and encounters the 
enigmatical Derek and this leads to exciting and 
romantic results. 


Stee (Daphne) That Great Hunter. Peter 
Davies. 9s. 6d. net. 


The story of Jan, a Polish pilot, who is in command 
of a British bomber squadron during the last war. 
The charaéter of Jan is vividly drawn against the back- 
ground of an R.A.F. Bomber Station, somewhere in 
England, and he is seen through the eyes of his English 
Station Commander, who tells the story. The author 
was resident teacher of the English language at a Polish 
camp and knows the Poles well. This book is the 
Daily Graphic Book Find of the Month. 


VANsITTART (Peter) Broken Canes. Bodley 
Head. 9s. 6d. net. 


A novel about a progressive school in the late 30’s, 
where Frederic, a young Hungarian, teaches for several 
terms. He is involved in many embarrassing incidents 
at this unusual school when a woman colleague hunts 
him down, the headmaster’s wife has her eye on him and 
the behaviour of the uninhibited, unrestriéted children 
at a school where the conscience dictates, amazes him. 
The author is a public school and varsity man with a 
deep insight into the charaéters of this type of school 
and it is his fourth book. He contrasts the life of the 
neighbouring village with the school in a most amusing 
manner, which is bound to intrigue the reader. 


Weston (Christine) The World is a Bridge. 
Collins. 9s. 6d. net. 


The author knows India intimately and in con- 
sequence has an insight into her monn innermost 
thoughts and the working of their hearts. The story 
takes place in 1947 when Independence and Partition 
were on everyone’s tongue and the people who make 
up this novel reaét in entirely different ways when they 
are confronted by independence. Here is a young Hindu 
| a young Muslim writer and a Maharaja, who 

all been good friends, but the Maharaja’s mother 
fears for her son, disapproves of the ideals and am- 
bitions of both her son and his friends, and, therefore, 
makes mischief among the men who were trying so 
hard to understand each other’s points of view. The 
mother’s action results in violence and the dénouement 
is powerful and Startling. 


Werzet (Donald) A Wreath and a Curse. 


Secker & Warburg. 8s. 6d. net. 


The story of a family of six people and the house 
in which they live by the river’s edge. The river is 
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gradually eating away the bank on which the house 
Stands. These people reaét to their impending doom 
in entirely different ways, but it is only ten-year-old 
Willie, who is really alive to the danger. The climax 
to this tragedy is swift yet moving and the reader will 
be constantly on edge to try and make the chara¢ters in 


this book “‘sit up and take notice” ! 


JUNIOR 


Asquiru (Cynthia) Ed. The Children’s Ship. 
Illus., some in colour. Barrie. 12s. 6d. net. 


\ colleétion of tales by various authors, including 
Walter de la Mare, Algernon Blackwood, Nancy Price, 
Enid Blyton, Monica Dickens, ‘‘Uncle Mac,” and other 
favourites, which will please children between the ages 
of 5 and 14. The book is well produced, and has an 
attractive coloured dust jacket by Philip Gough. 


Lioyp (J. Ivester) Moon Maiden’s Treasure. 
Illus. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

All those who feel the call of the sea and enjoy 
“messing about in boats” will want to read this boys’ 
adventure Story. Major Bradley, ex-commando, and 
his crew, together with young Jack Brinsley and Bob 
WeSton, leads this hunt for hidden treasure against a 
rival and an unscrupulous team. 


Macvicar (Angus) King Abbie’s Adventure. 
Illus. Burke. 5s. Od. net. 


This book was originally written for broadcasting 
in the Children’s Hour, and the author has now for the 
first time written it in the form of a book. It concerns 
a plot to kidnap the Boy-King of Irman, who is staying 
in Scotland. Moira Dunn and Alastair McGregor 
decide to rescue King Abbie, but are thought to have 
kidnapped him themselves, so they run away across 
the moors with the little king. They encounter many 
adventures and danger, for on one side they have the 
police after them and on the other the crooks. They 
meet many Strange people before the solution to this 
exciting Story is reached. 


Marsh (J. E.) On the Trail of the Albatross. 
Illus. Burke. 6s. Od. net. 


\n exciting children’s Story of the lonely island, 
Tristan da Cunha, where an old pirate is supposed to 
have buried his treasure among the nests of the albatross 
in the 16th century. This story has been adapted for 
the B.B.C., Children’s Hour, and once again features 
Rock and Pete Clayton, the brothers, who have been 
in serials on the Children’s Hour before. This story 
is founded on facts supplied by the Rev. Harold Wilde, 
a clergyman, who lived in Tristan da Cunha for six years. 
There are in addition descriptive illustrations. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Frercuer (Sir Banister) A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method. 
Illus. Fifteenth Ed. Batsford. £2 12s. 6d. 
net. 

This work displays the charaéteristic features of the 
architecture of each country by comparing the buildings 
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of each period and by giving special emphasis to the 
geographical, geological, climatic, religious, social and 
historical influences which make up the formation of 
particular styles. It will be of great assistance to archi- 
te&tural Students, and craftsmen, and also to the wider 
public which influences and controls the architecture 
of today. The number of illustrations have been in- 
creased from 100 to upwards of 4,000, as compared with 
the First Edition. 


Hauipay (John) Bookcraft and Bookbinding. 
Illus. Pitman. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n informative text-book replacing the author's 
earlier work and designed to be useful to both teachers 
and students who would teach or learn to bind books, 
Very practical and containing useful diagrams. 


Mor ey (Christopher) The Haunted Bookshop. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

All bookshop lovers will welcome this re-publica- 
tion of the author’s novel with its well-known 
charaéters, Roger Mifflin and charming Titania, and its 
old-world atmosphere of dust, leather and tobacco. 


Pounp (Ezra) A B C of Reading. Faber. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Throws a fresh light on the author’s poetry and 
contains many useful hints on how to study verse, how 
to appreciate literature and also the Use of Language. 
Well deserves this new edition. 


Rea (John T.) How to Estimate, being the 
Analysis of Builders’ Prices. Eleventh Ed. 
Revised. Batsford. 21s. Od. net. 

The demand for this useful work continues with- 
out ceasing and the present volume has been revised 
from the Sixth edition with important correétions in 
the early chapters and an up-to-date series of Tables 
giving details of Costs of Material and Rates of Labour 
as at September, 1950. 


WALKER (David) Geordie. Fourth Ed. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A novel about Scotland concerning Geordie, a 
Scottish lad from the Perthshire Highlands, who is 
determined to improve his physique and takes a course 
of physical training with amusing and entertaining 
results. Lord Wavell, a friend of the author, has been 
most enthusiastic about this Story. It is a pleasure to 
welcome a novel from Scotland and about Scotland, 
for they-are rare these days and the air of fantasy, which 
the author conveys in his writing, is intriguing. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


ABGILA, Indian Library Association, March, 1951.— 
BOLETIN DE LA ASOCIACION CUBANA DE 
BIBLIOTECARIOUS, March, 1951.—THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, 
May, 1951—HUNGARIAN TECHNICAL AB- 
STRACTS, No. 3.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, June, 1951—MEMORIA QUE EL 
DIRECTOR DE LA BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL, 
Lima, July, 1950.—THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, May, 1951. 


